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ORATION 
ON THE 


Origin, Desiga. and Duties of Free-Masonry ; pro- 
asuneed at the Second Street Presbyterian Church, 
in the city of Troy, on the 24th of June, 1340. 


By the R. W. James Herring, 


Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of the Slate 
of New- York. 

Of all lands upon the broad surface of the earth, Pal- 
estine offers to our study the most extraordinary his- 
tory; and of all cities, Jerusalem 1s the most remarka- 
ble for its antique associations, and its many transitions 
from spienderto misery, from glory to abasem=at, from 
power to desolation. Founded, unquestionably, soon 
after the flood, it has been hy turns the object of strife 
amongst the professors of all religions, and bas by turns 
heen possessed by all. From the rayal I riest 
Melchisec, the * King of peace,” and the * Priest of 
the most high <od,” who dwelt there while in all 
probability it was but a little village, it fell into the 
hands of the worshipers of Ashteroth and Dagon; of 
the descendants of Isaac and Ishmael ; the fire wor- 
shipers of Persia, the Idolators of Rome, the Saracen, 
the Turk and the Christian. The fame of that city 
has gone to the uttermost parts of the earth. } rinces 
and people have congregated there from distant regions 
to gaze upon its gorgeous palaces or to worship on its 
sacred soil. Kings, and warriors, and poets, and holy 
men were born there, whose wisdom, prowess, genius 
and piety have shone, and continue to shine, with un 
- diminished lustre, though surrounded by bright and 
lustrous names which have illuminated the world thre 
thirty centuries. There has wealth abounded, and 
delicacy and refinement and the arts of peace ; there 
too have war and pestilenee and famine displayed their 
with cruelty, misery and destitution in their 
train; and the land that once, in ane sce 
guage of the East, * flowed with milk and honey,” has 
become waste and sterile and the city, of which it was 
once said, ‘thou shalt not swear by Jerusalem for it 
is the city of the great Kiong”’—is now in captivity. 


power 


«‘Reft of thy sons, amid the foes forlorn, 

Moura widowed Queen, forgotten Sion mourn! 

Is this thy place, sad city, this thy throne, 

Where the wild desert rears its craggy stone? 

While suns unblust their angry lustre fling 

And way worn pilgrims seek the scanty spring? 

Where now thy pomp, which Kings with envy view- 

? 

where now thy might which all these Kings subdued 

No Martial myriads muster in thy gate; 

No suppliant nations in thy Temple wait; 

No prophet bards, thy glittering courts among, 

Wake the fu | lyre, and swell the tide of song: 

But lawless Force, and meagre Want is there; 

And the qui:k-darting eye of restless Fear; 

While cold Oblivion, ’mid thy ruins laid, 

Folds his dark Wing beneath the ivy shade’? 
Hesrr. 


But the history, the marvellous history, of that land 
of promise. and of that citv of vicissitudes has not yet 


closed; its past event!ul existence is evea now strug- 
gling with the fature. Even aow, events long foretold 
appear to | enacting for its delivery once more from 
captivity, ‘2 eves of both the Jew and the Chris- 
tian are tu herward with equal intentness, both 
dvelieving ° »'s future history will not be less 
extraordin nat. 

Oar «t' v ¥, on this oceasion is due 
only to th 1 my he permitted to say, : 
thatas 3 deep an interes’ ‘n 





the liberation of that land and city as any class of peo- 
ple at the present day on the face of the earth. 

There was our order founded, thence was it diffused 
over the civilized world, and there at various periods 
have our fraternity assembled to restore freedom to the 
land promised to the father of the faithful; where our 
first Grand Master by the hands of the craft erected a 
temple to the true and living God; where the book of 
the law was preseived by the fraternity, ** when Judah 
was made desolate by the Chaldees;” and where, when 
the daily offering and oblation had ceased, the blessed 
Redeemer gave himself as aransom for the redemption 
of mankind. 

1 have said that at Jerusalem, our order was found- 
ed: 1 shall now proceed to shew why it was organized, 
and that when it was accomplished, it was one of the 
most important movements ever devised by the wis- 
dom of man, and worthy of the wisest of Kings, for the 
promotion of Science, for the diffusion of religious 
truth, and for the cultivation of those moral and social 
duties, which at that time were neither generally prac- 
ticed por understood in the world, but which have 
since been so universally approved that they naw 
constitute the grand characteristics of civilized na- 
tions. 

The Jews were a peculiar people. Of the seed of 
Abraham through Isaac, they were kept separate from 
other families for the purpose of preserving the purity 
of that line, in which all the nations of the earth should 
be blessed, according to the promise of God to the 
Patriarch. Through all the severe trial and vicissi- 
tudes of nearly five centuries, until their establishment 
with an independent government in the land of Ca- 
naan, they preserved, the faith of their creat progen- 
itor, while the nations which had been established 
throughout the earth after the flood, had fallen into 
Idolatry. Here and there, probably, a tamily might 
have been found, like that of Jethro, in which the wor- 
ship of the most high had been preserved: and insome 
countries, particularly in Egypt and Greece, the unity 
of the Godhead and the immortality of the soul were 
taught, id contradiction to the popular religion, but 
with accompanying circumstances of mysterious cere- 
monies, and severe trials of iategrity. With such ex- 
ceptions, the whole world had fallen away from the 
knowledge of the one living and true God, and had 
made unto themselves Gods in the likeness of men, 
heasts, fishes and reptiles; others worshipped the Sun 
the Moon and the host of heaven. Baal and Baal 
Zebub, Moloch and Rephan, Ashteroth and Dagon, 
Jupiter and Diana and a countless multitude of Idols 
had usurped the altars of the Creator and father of 
Men. Sensuality had become a constituent of relig- 
ious worship, and when the Israelites had escaped from 
their Egyptian bondage, it. proved a wearisome and 
difficult task for Moses and the leaders of the tribes, 
to bring back the mass of the people to that purity of 
faith and worship, which their high destiny demanded. 
The sacred history abounds with the evidences of the 
blindness and perversity of that people during their 
forty years sojourn in the wilderness. Still the upr- 
poses of their God were accomplished, and they were 
at length, as the people of God, brought into collision 
with the [dolatrous inhabitents of the promised land, 
whom they drove out, destroyed, or brought to sub- 
jection. For a long series of years however. there was 
no peace nor rest inthe land. By the sword they had 
tiken possession, and by the sword they had to main- 
tain it. Between them and thetr neghbors there was 
continual strife, and not unfrequently civil dissensinos 
led to bitter contests and much bloodshed. It was not 
until David came to the throne of Israel, after having 
heen seven years King of Judah, that the undivided 
powers of the whol.. people could be brought to bear 
upon their enemies The King's firs' effort was to 
capture the strong hold of the Jebusites, which wis 





Jerusalem. ‘The city was carried hy assault and im 
mediately became the seatof government and the resi- 
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Hiram, who had but recently become the King of 
Tyre and Sidon, sent Ambassadors to David to con- 
gratulate him, and with them a present of Cedar trees, 
with Carpenters and other artificers to assist him in 
his buildings. By their assistance, a royal palace was 
erected, and when the King took possession, the the’t 
came to his mind, that the Ark of the Lord was kept 
undera tent,and that he ought to provice a temple for 
the services of religion. This design he communica- 
ted to Nathan the prophet, who at first encouraged 
him to proceed, but the following night was comman- 
ded to forbid it, with the assurance that Gop accepted 
his sincere inteations, praised that hisSon should build 
a temple, and that his posterity should reign for ma- 
ny generations. David was a man of war, and as he 
was not permitted to erect the house of the Lord, he 
thought himselfbound to subdue his enemies on eve- 
ry side, that when his Son came to the throne he 
might have the advantage of peace through all his 
borders. ‘Towards the latter part of the King’s life 
that result was attained. An immense amount of rich 
spoil was accumulated, and dedicated to the service of 
the Sanctuary. 

About two years before the death of David, he com- 
mitted an offence in the pride of his heart against the 
Lord, by causing a census of Israel to be taken. It 
was followed bya pestilence, which in three days swept 
off seventy thousand men. 
before Gop, and being instructed by the prophet Gad, 
he purchased the threshing floor of Ornan, the Jebu- 
site, where he erected an altar, and offered sacrifices, 
and called upon the name of the Lord, who heard his 
prayer and stayed the plague. ‘The spot whereon this 
altar was erected was on the hill Moriah, near to the 
city of Jerusalem, though probably not at that time 
within the walls. David afterwards purchased the 
whole crown of the hill as the site of the Temple. It 
was a place of great sanctity as the spot where Abra- 
ham had laid his son upon the altar for sacrifice. Du- 
ring the remainder of theKing’s life he made not only 
the necessary preparations for the erection of the house 
of the Lord, but ia settling the number of the offices, 
and the manner of the daily service of those who were 
to attend it, and in the arrangement of all military and 
civil affairs of the Kingdom. Hethen nominated Sol- 
omon as his successor, and caused him to be inaugu- 
rated and proclaimed as King. He gave him also the 
plans of the temple and all its parts, gold, and silver, 
and brass, and iron, and wood, and marble, oayx stones, 
and petished stones of divers colors. Finally he gave 
him his admonition and advice aod commended him 
to the congregation of Israel. And when he saw that 
the whole people from the chief of the fathers and the 
princes, to those who held meanest offices, and who- 
soever possessed aay thing of value gave with a will- 
ing heart, David rejoiced with great joy, and blessed 
the Lord in language, that,as a ummary of the nation- 


the present argument. P 

“And David said, Blessed be thou Lord God of ‘Is- 
rael our father for ever and ever.” ' 
Thine © Lora, is the greatness, and the power, 
and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty for all 
that isin heaven and in the earth is thine; Thine is 
the kingdom © Lord, and thou art exalted as head a- 
bove all. 
Both riches and honor came of thee, and thou reiga- 
est over all,and in thime hand it is to make great,and to 
give streng’h unto all 
When Siemon became King, Jerusalem had been 
the seat of rovernment thirty three years, and peace 
and prosperity was over all the land. All enemies had 
heen conq ‘ered, and all the neighboring nations either 
paid him tribute or were on friendly terms. His rule 
extended ( om the border of Egypt to the Euphrates, 
his wisdo:: sarpassed that of all other men, and for 
industry # 1 verseverance im the acquisition and dif- 
fusion of wiedge he was a medel for all future 





dence of the King, $ 


monarchs 


David humbled himself 


al faith, must be noted particularly in conaexion with 
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Of wealth he had abundance, bis commerce was ex- 
tensive, he was in the bloom of gnanhood, and he ap- 
plied himself to the increase of the glory of his King- 
dom, and especially to the great work which h d been 
committed to him by God and his father David. The 
wisdom of the King, and the happy state of the coun- 
try shed an unprecedented joy throughout the land : 
his reputation soon spread into remote regions, where | 
distance gave license to the wild inmaginations of = 
wondef loving race, who ascribed to him not only all 
haman knowledge but superhuman power over fa- 
tare, and genii, and the spirits of the world an-| 
known. 





“Andhe the kingly sage, whose restless mind 
Through nature’s mazes wandered unconfined, 

Who every bird and beast, dnd insect knew, 

And spake of every plant that quatl. the dew, 

To him were known—so Uagur s offspring tell— 
The powerful sigil and the starry ~pell, 

The midnight cail, hell's shadowy legions dread, 
And sounds that burst the slumbers of the dead 
Hence a'l his might; forwhe could hese oppose? 
And ‘Tadmor thus and Syrian Balbec rose. 

Yet v’en the works of toilins Geri fall 

And vain was Estakhar’s ench ited wall. 

In frantic converse withthe mournful wind, 

There oft the houseless Santon resisceclined, [Leary] 
Strange shapes he views, and denks-w th wondering 
The voices of the dead, avd.sengs of Ocher years, 
Suclr the faint echo of departed praise, 

Still sound Arabia’s leageudary lays; 

And thus their fabing bards delight to tell, 

How lovely were thy tents, O Isracl!”’ 


It will be remembered that when David’ was abont to 
erect his palace at Jerusalem, Carpenters were seiit to 
him from Tyre. If he had hal Architects of his own 
people this would have been rather am tsult than a 
favor and compliment. ‘Tyre, was at that time cele- 
brated for the perfection of her manufactortes. — Llo- 
mer frequently alludes: to the skill of Tyran artists. 
but there were others at thattime ir Asia, far more 
skilful inthe Science of Architecture than the ‘lyrians. 
and [ consider it more than probable, tuat Chirty years 
afterward, David secured the services of those Achi- 
tects, who at that time had spread themselves in coin-! 
panies over Syria, Persia and India. In his last charge 
to Solomon after enumecating the materials he had 
prepared, healed, * moreover. there are workmen 
with thee in abandance, hewers and workers of stone 
and timber, and all manner of cunning men for every 
manner of work.” Thatthese persons were not Israel- 
ites is evident. Solomon numbered all the strangers 
that were in the land, and found they amounted to 
153,600; and he set 70,000 to be bearets of burdens 
80,000 to he hewers in the mountain, and three thous- 
and six hundred overseers to set the people to work. 
These were the remnants and descendants of the for- 
mer inhabitants of the land, who were held as bond: 
men; and the scriptures expressly declare. that ** of 
the children of Israel did Solomon make no servants 
for his werk, but they were men of war, and chiefs of 
his captains, and captams of his Chariots and horse- 
men.” There is no evidence that Architecture as a 
acience had everbeen cultivated in Judea, and yet here 
was a work to be carried va which required the exer- 
cise both of science and skillof the highest cliss.— 
And the building itself, as has been iltustrated by 
Villalpandus and. other learned Architects was con- 
structed upon the most correct principles of the Cor: 
inthian order, varied in its detoils and ornaments.* — T 
therefore think it clear that the Architects were iach - 
ded in David's enumeration of the * cunning men"— 





ig a work ensitled, “Tae shole holy o aic.eut and modern 
Architecture,” by the celebrated Joti Evelyae, uated 1663, may 
be seen the engraved illustration of the order, and tue following 
remarks: **Seholl here a kint o pertcular Order, bur ofan ex- 
cellent comp sition, which, chougi tL dae ot attiem to hive been 
procise’y the same, profile wite tha: of Soomon’s temp &, (the 
q@odei of which I propose to myself) yvetas near as one c1D-ap- 
. proach to that divine tea feos descripien in the bible, and 
som other fumvds hist ries men ioned in the great work of Vie 
LALea Dus, waere all the ornaments and principal propyrtions o 
each jas vder ate specified, | conceive it to be sufficiently contorm 
ails. Tae compositionis« perfecily C mnthian, trougs the fol ace 
of the Capital and ts Cauliculi, or branches, are of Palms, and 
the feieze uf the Gatablature have borrowed the D oriq te ornamen , 
which are th» Triglypha, whose solidity bears but little couteruuty 
with the tem teraesss of the Cormibian: but by whatever nam) yon 
will ca)l this order, may pomereyt that ‘Josephus affiam-~ ti w 
have buen the C rinthian,) certaia itis there: was never any more 
” He aiterwards callat * the dower of. Architecwre, 





and the Order of Orde:s.” 
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men of know —** for every manner of work,” — 
whom he had prayided. Tt must not be forgotten that 
amongst other thmgs, he gave to Solomon the plans 
wad desigos of the whole building. ‘Vhe plan of Sanc- 
tnary and of the holy vessels had been viven by Moses. 
But the menner in whichthe paris of the building were 
brought together and adjusted proved vot only thatthe 
general plan of elevation had been prepared, but the 
most’exact ‘working plans, so that each stone and piece 
of timber without the sound of axe. hammer or any 
iron tool fitted into the place for which it had been 
prepared. 

It is rather remarkable that with the exception of 
one name of distinguished’ eminence, no certain light 
is thrown on this subject in the Scriptures. The names 
o the civil and military chiefs, and of the officers of 
ine household from the highest to the lowest are re- 
corded—being Jews—but the foreigners, w th one ex- 
ception, are not named. Who then were the Archi- 
tecis,who were thus suddenly provided for the erection 
of a succession of public buildings which required 
twenty years to complete, and in a country where 
hitherto there had been no rest allowed for the culti- 
vation of the peaceful arts?) The Architects: 1 have 
before mentioned as having spread themslves in Asia 
are known in profane history as Dionysian Architects, 
who emigrated from Greece to Asia Minor about the 
time of Saul. The arts had at that time been cultiva- 
ted in Greece about 500 years, and the class referted 
to were men of science who carried with them wherev- 
ev they went the Mysteries of Dionysius or Bacchus, 
supposed to have been a corruption of other Myster- 
ies which hadbeen introduced into Greece from Egypt. 
In addition to the services of this or of some such 
class of scientific men, Solomon added the force of 
153.600 men from his own dominions, and an unen- 
umerated auxiliary force obtained by treaty with the 
King of Tyre, who were engaged in cutting and raft- 
ing timber from Lebanon to Joppa. The King 
of Tyre also sent to Solomon at his request a man 
of most extraordinary genins and skill, whom he 
describes as ** Eliram of our fathers, a canning man 
endued with understanding. The son of a woman of 
the daughters of Dan, and his father was a man of 
Tyre, skilfas to work im gold and in silver, in brass. in 
iron, in stone and in timber, in purple, in blue, and in 
fine linen, and in crimson; alsa to grave any manner 
of graving, aud to find oat any device which may be 
put to him with ¢hy eanning men, and with the cun- 
ning men of David thy father." Here 1 understand 
the distinction to be particularly noted, between the 
men of genius amongst the servants of Solomon, and 
those whom David his father had introduced into the 
country for the sake of their science. and this Hiram 
is recommended by the ‘Vyrian King as equal to. 
any of them, and able and worthy to conduct any 
part of the work which Solomon might entrust to 
him. 

J am aware that these details ace somewhat tedious 
and that they may not be tn themselves particularly 
interesting, but { have considered them essential to 
my argument and could oot well abridge them In 
relation to the progress of the work f ean add nothing 
to the Scriprure history, which is in every hody's hands, 
without encroaching on the traditions of our order.— 
Phe craftsmen were organized aud the work went on, 
and it was during the erection of the Temple that 
King Solomon instituted the Mysteries of Masonry.— 
"here was a lively sense of religions datv throughout 
the land, and a zeal to make proselytes, which, indeed 
prevailed long after the people had become exceeding - 
ly corrupt and the spirit of their religion was almost 
extinct. But at atime when the King and the whole 
nation were full of enthusiasm, in the cause of their 
religious faith and ‘wership, it is notte be doubted that 
all means were used to enlighten the strangers who 
were engaged inthe erectionof the house of tne Lord. 
and i woukd-be unreasonable to believe, thit, contrary 
to the-natural and invincible power of trath apon the 
mind. of intell gent men, they shout! have been em- 
ployed seven yeas upon that great work, hearing daily 
the evidences of the dealings of God with-his peopie 
and not abandon their false aot idolatrousworship and 
believe with their whole hearts. in the ever living and 
true God. ‘To seal the work of conversion from Pa 
ganisin to the simple faith of the Israelite, a-bond 0: 
fraternity was instituted and a series of rives and cere. 
monies established, founded upon the science of Geom. 


mental principles of religion and moral duty were to 
be taught to whoever was found worthy wheresoever 
that fraternity might wander on the face of the whole 
earth, inthe practice of their protession. The rites 
and ceremonies then established, with their practical 
results remain unchanged in any essential particular 
to the present day in charge @f our fraternity, and are 
as they ever have been the great bond of union and 
friendship amongst enlightened men of every clime, 
and of every political opinion, and. religious creed, in 
which that tundamental principle of religion is re- 
‘cognised, there is but one true and living GOD, who 
made all things, and to whom all mea are accounta- 
i ble. 

| TO BE CONCLUDED IN UUR NEXT. 
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THE MURDER OF DARNLEY. 


When Mary left him, Darnley called Crawford to 
him, and iaforming him fully of all that bad passed at 
the interview, bade him communice#e it to his father, 
the Earl.of Lennox. He then asked him what he 
thonght-of the Queen's taking him to Craigmiller? 
She treats your Majesty, said Crawiurd, too like a 
prisoner. Why should you not be taken to. one of 
your own houses in Edinburg? — It strack me much 
the same way, answered Darnley, and | have fears e- 
nough,but may God judge between us, I have her pro- 
mise only to trust to; but [have put myself in her 
hands. and [ shall go with her though she should mur- 
der me. It is from Crawford's evidence, taken on 
oath, which was afterwards produced, and still exists, 
endorsed by Cecil, that we learn these minute partic- 
ulare, nor have | been abletio discover any sufficient 
ground to doubts its truth. “Soon after this interview, 
the Queen carried her basband, by slow journies,from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh, where she arrived on the last 
day of January. It had been at first intended, as we 
have seen, that. Darnley should have taken up his res- 
idence at Craigmiller, but this parpose was changed, 
and as the: Palace of Holyrood was judged. from its 
low situation tobe. unhealthy, and little fitted for an 
invalid, the King was brought to a suburb called the 
Kirk of Field, a more remote and airy site, occupied 
by the town residence of the Duke of Chagtetherault, 
and other buildings and gardens. On their arrival here 
the royal atten lants were about to proceed to the Dukes 
lodging, as it was called, but on alighting, Mary infor- 
med them that the King’s apartments were to be in an 
adjoining house, which stood beside the town wall, 
not far from a rninous.. Dominician monastery, called 
Black Friars: ‘lo this place she led Darnley, and ma- 
king every allowance for the rudeness of the domestic 
accommodations ot these times, it appears'to have been 
an insecure and confined mansion. Lis proprietor was 
Robert Balfour, a brother of Si: James Balfour, whom 
we have already known as a devisor-of a bond for the 
murder, which was drawn up at Craigmiller, and then 
a dependent of Bothwell’s, — This-Earl, whose influ- 
ence was now nearly snpreme at Court, had recently 
returned from Liddesdate; and when he understood 
that Mary andthe King were on the road from Glas- 
gow, he met them with his attendants, «a short way 
from the capital, ant accompanied the patty to the 
Kirk of Field. At this moment the reconcil.ation be- 
tween the Queen-and her husband appeared to be com- 
plete. She assiduously superintended every little de- 
tail whiéh could add to-his comfort. She treated him 
not only. with-atention.but tenderness, passed much 
of the day iu his society, and had a chamber prepar- 
ed tor herself immedimtely below his, where she 
slept. * * * * - * - * 

On Sunday. the 9th of February, Bastian, a foreign- 
er belonging to the household of the Queen, was to be 
married at Holyrood. ‘I'he bride was of her favorite 
women, and Mary, to honor their union, b.d promis- 
ed them a masque. The greatest part of that day she 
passed with the king. — ‘I'hey appeared to be on the 
most aifectionate terns, aad she declared her intention 
at renvaning all night at the Kirk of Field. It wae 
this moment, when Darnley aad the Queen were 
engaged in conversaiou, that Hay of Talloo, Hepburs 
4 Bolton, and oer cuffians whom Bothwell had hi- 
redfor tie itepose, secretly emered the chamber 
which was awler the hing’s and «ieposited on the floor 





etry and Architecture in which the great and funda- 


a large quaucity of gonpuwderda®bags, They thea- 
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Jaid a train, which was connected with a “lunt,” or 
slow match. aud placed every thing io readiness for its 
being lighted. Some of them now hurried away, but 
two of the conspirators remained on the watch, and in 
the meantime Marvy, who still sat with her husband ia 
the upper chamber. reecollected her promise of giv- 
ing the masque at Bastian’s wedding and taking a fare- 
well of Darnley, embraced lim and left the house 

with her suite. Soon alter the king retired to his bed- 
chamber. Since his illness there appeared to be a 
great change ‘in him. He had become more thought- 
ful, and sorrow and thonglt bad bronght with it 
repentance of his former courses. He lamented 
there were few near him whom he could trust, and at 

times he would say, that he should be slain. complain- 

ing that he was hardly dealt with, but: from these 
thoughts he had sought refuge in religion; and it was 
remarked that on this night, his last ip this world, he 
had repeated the 55th Psilin, which he would often! 
read and sing. After his devotion hewent to hed and 

fell asleep, Taylor, his page, being beside him in the 
same apartment. This was the moment seized by the 
murderers, who still lurked in the lower room, to com- 

plete their dreadful purpose, but their miserable vic- 

tim was awakened hy the noise of their false keys ia 

the lock of his apartment, and rushing down in his 
shirt and pelisse, endeavored to make his escape, but 

he was intercepted and strangled after a desperate re- 

sistance, his cries for mercy being heard by some wo- 

men in the nearest house: the page. was also strangled 

and their bodies carried into a sinall orchard, without 

the garden wall, where they were found, the king in 

his shirt only, and the pelisse by his side. Amid the 

conflicting stories of the ruffiaas who were executed, 

it is difficult to arrive at the whole truth. But no 

doubt reste! on the part acted by Bothwell, the arch- 

conspirator. He had quitted the king's apartment 

_ with the Queen, and’ joined the festivities in’ the pal- 

ace, from which about midnight he stole away, chan- 

ged his rich dress, and rejoined the marderers who 

waited for him at the Kirk of field. | His arrival was 
the signal to complete their qurpose; the match was 
lighted but burat too slow for their breathless impa- 
tience, and they were stealing forward. to examine it, 
when it tool effect. A lowd noise, like the bursting 
of a thundercloud, awoke the sleeping city—the king's 
housa was torn in pieces and ‘cast into Ue air, and the 
assassins, hurrying from the spot, under the cover. of 
darkness, reyaine| the palace. — T'yller’s Scotland. 
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MARRIAGE OF THE QUEEN REGENT OF 
SPAIN. 

Two months after death of Ferdinand. VI[. the 
Queen Regent became acquainted with the garde du 
corps Munoz, who came to the palace with his com- 
rade Nicolas Fiauco, who catried on an intrigue with 
Donna Teresa Valcarel, the inilliner, and confidential 
favorite of the Queen. Munoz was the son of.ashep- 
keeper at Taranoon, avd lad narrowly escaped -heing 
dismissed frou his regiment in 1832, on suspicion of 
being a Carlist.. Cliistina did not dare at once to dis- 
close her passions for Munaz, but planned a romantic 
journey for that purpose. She resolved to take advan- 
tage of the week that Munoz was on daty.at the pal- 
ace, and t visit her country house at Quita Pesares. 
On the 17thDecember 1833,during a most severe sea- 
son, she sat ou! at day-light, but was obliged to return 
her carriage having broken down in the mountains, in 
consequence of the snow, which rendered: the road 
impassible. ‘That night she sent laborers toclean the 
road, and .on the morning of the 18'h, she set out a- 
gain to the great astenishment of her household, aone 
of the ladies in watting having been permitted.ta ac- 
company her. Sie was accompanied by Don .Fran- 
eisca Palafox, Aile-de-Camp General of the- Guard, 
her Gentleman Usher Carbonelle, and Munoz.—— 
When the Queen arrived at Quita Pesares, she walk- 
ed in the gardeus with Palafox and Munoz, but she 
sent Palafox to execute a commission, and remained 
alone with the latter. ‘This no doubt, was the oppor- 
tunity sought for making the declaration, as appears 
from what followed. ‘Iie same day the Queen retur- 
wed to Madrid, and the favor enjoyed by the garde du 








Serpe Munoz, bec»me manifest to every one. He was 





appointed Gentleman of the Interior, an office created 
by the late king, and which did not appear. necessary 
for a Queen. The favorite was presented with a house 
magnificently furnished, and a splendid equipage, by 
the Queen's orders. Ina few days after he was seen 
to wear the diamond ornaments of Ferdinand VII,and 
an apartment in the palace was allotted to him. He 
dined with the Queen: he accompanied her every where 
and attended her alone in her carriage. They even 
went together to review the National Guard at the 
Prado. This increased. the scandal which was alrea- 
y public, and allusion was made tu it in the public jour- 
nals. — "The- Chronique of the 4th of February. 1534, 
the 40th day of the royal ameurs, inserted the follow- 
ing paragraph : ** Yesterday her Majesty took an air- 
ing in an open chara-banc, driven by one.of het ser- 
vants. The Duke of Alagon. Captain of the Guards, 
attended her.” This paragraph was read with avidity 
bv her atceodants at the Palace, because the servant 
alluded to was Munoz. 

The Queen demanded satisfaction for this insult,and 
having a cringing minister, like Martinez. de Ja Ross, 
and the chief of police, like Latra. journal was des- 
potically suppressed, and the two editors exiled. ‘The 
Queen’s Jove for her.new favorite was reproved by re- 
ligion, and after some days, she signified her intention 
to Munoz to marry him, Munoz thought it was a 
dream, but when he found how fortune smiled on: him 
he set about realizing the Queen's wish. He had but 
few acquaintances, but it happened that aa obscure 
priest from his town happened to be at that mement 
ataMadrid. Munoz applied to him, and offered to 
procure him advancement if he would marry him. to 
the Queen, who could not trust any of the clegyrmen 
of the royal chapel. How to enable him to procure, 
a license was then the difficaliy. The patriarch refa- 
sed to grant one and so did the Bishop of Cuenca.— 
The Queen.then applied to Cardinal ‘liberi, who 
granted the license on receiving an autograph letter 
from the Roval bride. At 7 o’clock in the morutug 
of 28th of December, ten days atter; they became ac 
quainted, the marriage of Donna -Meria Christina de 
Bourbon, with Don Fernand Mupoz, was celebraied 
hy the priest Don Marcos. Antonio. Gonzaes, and iv 
the presence of the witnesses. Don Minguel Lopez 
Acabado, and the Marquis of Herevos. The Queen 
opened the Cortes on the 24th ef June. On the 16th 
of November, 1834, she was delivered of an, inlant, 
which was baptized Gertrude Magna Victoria, and her 
recovery was so rapid that in nine days aller, she re- 
viewed the 2d squadron of the Guards, which was go- 
ing to fight in Navarre for her eldest daughter. The 
sume night the infant was conveyed. from the palace 
by the physician and placed under. the care of trusty 
servants at Segovia. The year following the same 
acts and the same scenes were repeated. 

On the 17th of May, 1835. a royal ordinance was 
issued, dispensing with the ceremony of kissing hands 
through, condecensian, it was said, for those persons 
who were presented at court. At the palace it was 
understood to mean something else. The Queen and 
Munoz went every evening to the country house at 
Quita Pesares, and at the same time the infant was 
brought fram Segovia. This daily interview, and the 
expensive traof Victoria’s nurse. rendered the roy- 
al maternity se notorious that the very child: m used 
to call Victoria the Queen’s daughter. Tha:same au 
tumn, the Queen gave birth to a male infant, which 
was conveyed with its sister to Paris. During the e- 
vents which took place at La Granja, in 1836, Munoz 
was, with difficulty, saved from the hands of the popu- 
lace, by concealing him ia some private cellars. — 
Since that time Munoz has not been seen in public 
with the Queen. Such constant intimacy could not 
be concealed, and the ministers thought. it their duty 
to address the Queen on the subject, but Garelley and 
Zareo del Valle, who made some overtures on the re- 
ports circulated.were quickly dismissed: ‘The mar 
riage of the Queen with Munoz has caused incredible 
injury to the spanish nation. ‘The innocent Is: bela 
neither knows how to read or write, and the society 
which surrounded her was of the most.impreper des 
cription. ‘Che marriage ‘of Ferdiwand's widow once 
prove, it is evident thar she is no longer competent 
to act as guardian to the Queen Isebella. The laws 
have declared that the mother who marries a second 
time cannot retain the guardianship of the chiidreu o1 
her first husband. 
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FATE OF THE APOSTLES. 


St. Mathew.—This apostle and evangelist is sup- 
posed to have suffered martyrdom, or was slain with a, 
sword at-the city of Etheopir. 

St. Mark.—This evangelist was dragged through 
the streets of Alexandria, in Egypt, until he expired. 

St. Luke.—This evangelist was hanged upon an 
Olive tree in Greece. 

St. John.—This apostle and evangelist was put in- 
to a cauldron of boiling oil, at Rone, amd escaped 
death. He atterwards died a natural death at Epae- 
sus, Asia. 

st. Peter.—This apostle was crucified at’ Rome, 
with his head downwards, by his own request, think- 
ing himself unworthy to die in the same posture and 
manuer as his blessed master. 

Nt. Jumes, the Great.—This apostle was beheaded 
at Jerusalem. 


a pinnacle, or wiag of the temple, and beaten to 
wiih a fauller:s club. Se 
St. Phillip.—This apostle was hanged up agaifista 
pillar at Hicrapolis, a city of Phrygia. 
St. Bartholemew.—This apostle was flayed alive by 
the command of a barbarous king. 
St. A drew.—TVhis apostle was bound to a cross 
whence he preached to the people until he expired. 
St. Thomas.—This. apostle was run through the 
body with a lance, at Coromandel, in the East In- 
dies. 











St. Jude.—This apostle was shot to death with ar- 
rows, 

St. Simon—Zealot.—This apostle was crucified in, 
i Persia. 

St. Muthias.—This apostle was. first stoned and 
then beheaded. 

St. Burnabas.—This apostle of the Gentiles was 
stoned to death by the Jews, at Solonia. 

St. Paul.—This apostle was beheaded at Rome, by 
ihe tyrant Nero.— Frederic. Visitor. 





Tur Sirk Worm.—How does the moth of the silk 
vorm get out of the cocoon? This question has been 
frequently asked, and some have supposed that the 
luthe miller, as it is sometimes called, eats its way out; 
but it is utterly without trath, having no other mouth 
than a very slender bill, like that of other butterflies. 
Naturalists now tell us, that immediately at the mouth 
of the insect there is a small sack, into which it se-’ 
cretes one drop of very sharp and corrosive acid. At 
the time for the escape of the little animal, this-sack 
bursts, and the acid destroys the fibre of all the silk 
which it tonches, and thus makes a hole, through 
which the moth creeps into the open air. Is this ar- 
rangement the effect of mere chance ?—New Orleans 
Crescent. 





Marriace Brokers.—In Genoa there are marriage 
brokers. who have pocket books filled with names of 
the marriageable girls of the different classes, with 
notes of their figures, personal attractions, fortunes, 
&c. These brokers go about endéavoring to arrange 
connections ; and when they sneceed, they get a com- 
mission of two o: three per cent, upon the portion.— 
Marriage at Genoa is quite a matter of calculation 
generally settled by the parents or relations, who oftet 
draw up the contract before the parties have seen ont 
another; and it is only when every thing else is ar- 
ranged, and a few days previous to the marriage cere- 
mony, that the future husband is introduced to his ine 
tended partner for life. Should he find fault with hee 
manners Or appearance, he may break off the match, 
on condition of his detraying the brokerage, and any 
other expenses ineuned. 








A NeW DRINK.—* Mr. Guzztefanetion, I have dis- 
covered a new diink fur you. Suppose you try a lit- 
tle.” 

* Well, } dont care if do fdvinks.] It hasnt got 
avery badiaste tou: and i memory serves me 
right, dois vac they cali water. | reecollect drinking 
some of the strait when | was a lad."'-—Louisville Jour- 
nal. 
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A Jy sion of Florida — The ‘| all diasse Floridisa. 
of the Lith alt., says florid: will probably be admit- 
ed sate the Union et the coming session ol Congress. 


St. James, the less.—This apostle was throwa F ns le 
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From the Edinburgh Journal. 
STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 


BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


“ Mind not high things: but cundescend to men of low_ estate.” 
Sr. Pau. 

Said Sandy Donovan, who had entered my cousin's 
breakfast-room, and made her his best bow; * it's 
work it our in any way convanient—either in going 
messages to ihe squire, er any where else inthe three 
y himself, has uo mind to be dirting their hands 

ir work and yer honor wanting them to be 

which will happen to aay, let alone a boy of his years; 
‘or—but to be sure,” added Sandy, after a pause, as if 
masther are never in trouble, that way, like yer 
neighbors—if you war, bedad! there isn’t « boy in the 
gasped more firmly the handle of his good shillala: 
he looked what he really was, a fine handsome gay- 

** Well, Sandy” replied my cousin, smiling. * [ will 
lend you the half-crown and you shall repay it me, not 

** Och, ma’am dear, that’s hard upon me entirely. 
i'd rather work it out.” 
debt out of the produce?” 

‘I’m no scholar, my lady,” he replied, twisting his 
sin; ** you must pay me twopence a week, and tell me 
what you want with the half-crown.” 
ont, supposing even it came to the double.” 

My cousin smiled at me significantly, for we had 
she asked him, ** Well, Sandy, and now tell me what 
you want with it?” 
perceived at once the state of the case, for he blushed 
deeply. With the natural quickness of an Irishman, 
see you're insensed into it already.” 

** Sandy’s in love!” 
what has that to do with the half-crown ?” 

My cousin iscue of those amable. excellent persons 
comprehend an [rishman’s nature, than can those who 
having paid a visit of two weeks to Dublin, aad the 

ind feelings of the [rish nation. 

“Ts it what has itto do with the half-crown, my 
help pay Father Garratty for marrying us, my lady !| 
We've made up the money all to that, misthress dear, 
madam, that can feel for us.” a 

‘Me feel for you!” exclaimed my cousin indig- 


days, that to be sure you don’t look past yet, long life| Sandy, you would not wish to 





ee ee 


br 


her into tron- 


to you, and the masther’s too, when, as I have heard! ple?” 


tell, you thought the great battle of Waterloo put be- 
twixt you both for ever, and he kilt at it, though he’s 
so hearty now; and sure if the want of the hal!f-crown 
put betwixt me and Lucy [lackett, it would be as bad 
to us as the battle of Waterloo.” 


I never asked my cousin which of tke two topics; 


Sandy tonched upon had softened her most—the sly 
compliment to ber youthful looks, ‘or the allusion to 
the ** great battle’ where her beloved husband had 
payed a distinguished part. Certainly her alter-ob- 
servation had lost all asperity. 

* Well, but, Sandy, what provision have you made 
for this new state of matrimony ?”’ 

** Provisiun is it ray lady 7?” answered] Sandy. with 
another turn of his hat; * we've lots of love, misthress 
dear; it’ll hould out till the grave shuts over us, I'll 
go bail for that.” 

“ But, Sandy, you can’t live on love 7” 

* It’s eruel poor liviag without it—that I know, 
ma‘am, any way,” he replied right readily. 

* Burt there will be two to feed instead of one at 
your father's; for Lucy cannot long continue at the 
lodge.” 

“Nor doesn’t want, ma’am—I’ve built her « cabin 
off the corner of my father’s three acres, and there’sa 
few sticks in it already. She's no great eater, and the 
pratees are cheap enough, thank God !” 

** But by and bye, you will have more than two to 
feed.” 

** Plase God,” was Nandy’s quiet reply. 

** Sandy,” I said, **L am sure your choice is a good 
one; Lucy is a pretty, cheerful, industrious little girl, 
not yet eighteen, I think—too young to take the heavy 
cares of peasant life upon her. I will not say she will 
change, because that is what Irish women seldom do; 
bat | must say you are laying the foundation of certain 
misery, both for herself and yourself, by not waiting 
until you have something begin life with.” 

** Ah, thin, ma'am dear, it’s a shame for ye to be 
evenin’ sorrow to a bridegroom.” 

“You even it, as you call it, to yourself, Sandy ; 
look there!” [ pointed fromthe window to a beg- 
gar woman who was coming up the lawn, followed by 
a troop of children. ‘ Look there! how would you 
like to bring the light-hearted fond girl you love to a 
fate like that? And yet such are the effects of very 
early marriages, combined with, or rather the first 
step to imprudence. You are both young; labor in 
your several vocations for five or six years; you have 
much to love and lator for; and at the end of that 
period, by God's blessing oa your industry, you'll lave 
something to begin with—enough to furnish a cab- 
in comfortably, and a shart purse to defray first ex- 
penses.”’ 

** But, maam dear, sure we can work as well toge- 
ther, and get the comfortable cabin aud the short purse 
atther.”” 


. 

** No—you will not have the same motives ; cireum- 
stances will bend you down. If Lucy becomes the 
mother of children at so early an age, her exertioas 
will be cramped.” 

** She'd work the better,” interrupted Sandy. 

** She would be, as all Irish women are, the most 
affectionate mother in the world; but, marrying so 
young, old age will come upon her prematarely. Her 
eyes will grow ditn, and her hair turn grey before her 
time ; her bodily strength must fail; and what woman 
can knit or spin, or sew for hire, with a tribe of little 
half-starved children round her feet? It is not too 
late to change your resolution. [ will see Lucy; I will 
reason with her; [ know she will wait for you. Work 
on singly a little longer. She will be your reward ; 
and, believe me, such a prudential course will render 
your future life prosperous and happy.” 

** What can a yonng man save out of dinpence or a 
shilling a-day. my lady ?” said Sandy. 

** What could he spare at that rate for the support 
of a wife, what for the support of a family of chil 
dren ?” : 


“*Bedad!”” answered Sandy, twisting his shoulders 
his invariable practice when ina hobble, “ Bedad! | 
don’t know; only they all does the same, and sure 
we'll be no worse off than our neighbors.” 





TOO EARLY WED! 
what [ wanted, my lady, is the lend of a loan of two 
doms at a moment's aotice; or taking a hand at 
wy q 

| @ before the quality; or driving the cows home, 
to give weight to some peculiarly onerous svrvice he 
barony would bate the bailiffs wid grater joy than 
hearted * boy” of about nineteen—certainly not 
in labor—for I require my servauts to do their own 
** But isn’t your time your money ? Cannot you sell 

shoulders, * but I'd rather work it out.” 
** Well, God bless you, my lady, [’m a made man; 
often talked of the impossibility of making an Irish- 
Sandy Donovan twirled his hat between his thumbs 
he saw I understood the matter; and turning to me, 
** | have known that for some time,’’ answered my 
who born, though not brought up in the country, lov- 
county Wicklow,return with a self satisfied conviction 
lady ?”’ repeated poor Sandy, to my infinite amuse- 
and we didn’t, that’s I didn’t, know what todo at all 

nantly ; “how could you fancy that 7” 


[t's what I wanted to spake to yer honor abour,” 
and-sixpence, if it would be plasing to ye; and !'Il 
ives, when Misther Langan, or Mike, or the 
’ ifthe ould cow-boy would be sick, or ‘ overtaken,’ 
was about to proffer—* to be sure, yer honor nor the 
myself !"—and Sandy's eyes brightened, and his hand 
twenty. 
work—but in money.” 
that time to some other person, and discharge your 
** We will speak of that by and bye,” said my cou- 
i'll pay it at the twopence, though I'd rather work it 
man consider time as a commodity of value ; and then 
looked down upon the carpet, and hemmed twice. | 
said, ** if you plase, my lady, tell the misthress, for | 
cousin, ‘and with the gate-keeper’s daughter. But 
ing it also with the warmth af Trish love, can no more 
that they are fully acquainted with the habits, manners, 
ment; “ why, thin, just every thing in life sure ; it’s to! 
about it, unti] I thought I’d make bould with you, 
“Just, ma’am, the remembrance of your own young 


* But Lucy, poor pretty Lucy. who has beea more 
tenderly broaght up than her neighbours ; surely, 





' 
| he may. 


“ Poverty [may bring her to:—God help us ma’am 
there's none of us mode up agains: that: but Tl work 
ny fiigers to the Lone to keep Hee from trouble. Tl 
own she’s too geod for me; though that’s uot her own 
thought. Bur i'') sav this: sorraa boy in the town 
land will mate a beer husband, let the other be who 
Sure, tae con, there’s nothiog in the poverty 
you think of, to tliehten us. We've béen looking at 
it ever since we were born more orless. We get used 
to it, in these parts.” 

_* You bring tt ou ourselves. Nothing keeps down 
either youag tan or woman so much as a tribe of in 
fants before there is any thing to give them.” 

* Bedad, so it does,” rc plied the young man, with 
the most perfect composure ; * but how can we help 
it?—the craythurs ax nothing but pratecs and salt, and 
grow up fine men and women on it, that flog the world 
for beauty,” . 

In fact, in no shape could we place poverty so as to 
render her aspect more hideous than he knew it to be; 
but his naturally gay spirit rose against the idea that 
either Lucy or he was duomed to encounter it; or if 
they were, he laid his thoughts upon the favorite phrase 
of those who are not able to hcip themselves, * We'll 
get over ithy the help of God!” or, ‘ We'll not be 
worse off than our neighbors,” or, “ Something ’Il turn 
up for good.” Sometimes he would parry my argument 
by wit, sometimes by laughter—always respectful, yet 
merry laughter; and so, secing he was determined up 
on an early marriage, and consequent poverty, [ re- 
solved to appeal to Lucy. 

* She's a great fool,” said her grandmother at the 
lodge, who had brought her up; “but if the worst 
come to the worst, she'll be no worse off than her 
neighbors.” Here was a pretty argument in favor of 
misery, by one who was old enough to have known 
better. “She'll sup sorrow for it [ daresay, but we ali 
have our taste of it one way or other.” Lucy was all 
smiles aud tears. Sandy and she had learnt out of 
the same * Read-a-made-easy” at school; they had 
gone to their “duty” together. She had been promis 
ed to hinf, and no thought of any one else had eve: 
come across her heart. She was willing to wait for 
him till the day of her death, only, may be, for any 
thing she could tell, it would be the same thing in five 
years as it was then—there was nothing to make it 
hetter—and the ould loved each uthec the more who 
spent their sunny days together. I knew full well 
there is comparatively little misery eansed among thi 
lower classes in Ireland by the want of connubialatlec- 
tion, Cottage trouble has its sweet consoling drop of 
love in the bottom of every cup of sorrow. Tuey 
seemed prepared for both. She did not attempt to deny 
that she loved Sandy, it ‘* was so natural to love him: 
she never had a brother, and he had beea more thana 
brother to her since she was the heicht of a rose bush.” 
1 could not look on the young beauty—so fair, so 
truthful, so earnest, so bright—without a feeling ot 
deep grief. for L could not but anticipate what was to 
follow, She had not eventhe ambition which charac - 
terises the young: English bride in the same sphere of 
life; she knew that poverty would be her dower, but 
she had made up her mind to encounter with hia 
she loved. ** Heruncte,” she said, “had promised 
them halfan acre, or my be more, by and bye, and 
then they'd do * bravely.’ © Why not wit for it?” 
* And sure we must wait for it,” 
great naviete, “for he won't give it 
her quiet modest way, Luey, v 
* You perceive.” said my cousin, * persous who scek 
to intimidate them by pointing out the miseries o; 
poverty, fail: they seo itso often that they yield te 
rather than withstand it, or sometimes rather than a- 
void it, if the means of avoiding it disturbs their pre- 
conceived opinions.’ 

“ Phey are always acting from impulse rather than 
reason ; they run into danger, and then ask you how 
they might have kept out of it,” said !, sadly provoked 
with those foolish young persons. 

‘Tt is easy to see how it will end 
cousin. 

“Can't you give them a little land to begin on?” 


if 


1 
s 


, e 
she reptied, wit] 
to In 


as as firm as Sandy.— 


us now.” 








” 


observed my 


“My dear friend, if we were to give land to all the 
sv youths who marry without the prospect of eveu 


potato food from one hay to another. we should not 





have an acre leftfor ourselves, These early marriages 
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are sources of the great evils of Ireland, and can vever 
be prevented, as long as the peasantry have na ambi- 
tion to elevate themselves in the scale of society by 
means of better clothes, and better dwellings than they 
generally possess. A man who is satisfied that his 
wife should beg while he reaps the English harvests, 
and that his children should go barefoot, cannot raise 
himself.” 

“But he is not so satisfied,” I said; ‘ necessity 
compels it.”’ 

«A necessity induced,” observed my quiet cousin, 
‘SRY BEING TOO EARLY WED.” She was quite right. 
! have hear?! of cases where absolute boys and girls 
have been wedded parents! and it is no uncommon 
thing to meet a grandfather in the very prime of life. 
{ would not be thought an advocate for restraining, 
except to very reasonable bounds, the greatest blessing 
which the Almighty bestows upon his creatures—the 
power to be happy by making another happy. But J 
would have my humble fellow-countrymen and coun- 
try women more duly reflect before they adopt a course 
upon which nearly all, if not all the comfort, and I 
may add integrity of their after lives must depend. If 
marriage has its consolations in adversity, and its en- 
dearments in prosperity, courtship also hath both, be- 
sdes a greater proportion of that which is the strong- 
est and truest stimnlous to exertion—Hore! It ex- 
cites also to economy, prudence, and sobriety, by a 
continual manifestation of their utility in bringing 
nearer the consummation of a dearly cherish’d purpose; 
m ney will be saved, when an object is directly to he 
achieved by saving; labor will be undertaken with 
cheerfulness, when its recompense is clearly and dis- 
tinetly seen; and, in short, the future will be per- 
petually in the eye, in the mind, and in the heart. Oa 
the other hand, poverty— too often the parent of sin 
—is always an effectual barrier against social improve- 
ment ; prudence is shut out, when its beneficial influ- 
ence is only remotely anticipated ; and those who find 
it difficult to procure the necessities, never think of 
searching out the comforts, of life. My design, how- 
ever, is to exhibit and illustrate evils-less by precept 
than example ; many will listen to a story who slum- 
her over a sermon; and a picture may be made to 
seak more eloquently than words. 

Five years had elapsed between the scene I have 
endeavored to describe, and my once again visiting 
my native land ; and greatly rejoiced wis I once more 
to feel its bright green grass beneath my footsteps, 
to hear the music of its birds and rivers, and meet 
the welcome of bright eyes and warm hearts of many 
who had known me in childhood. During even so 
short a period, England had been galloping onward 
to perfection ; Treland, I saw, had been creeping—and 
that is something—towardsit also. Schools had been 
established, where education bad never before been 
heard of; gardens had expanded around many cct- 
tages; the Sabbath day was more respected and lal- 
lowed than of old; and the dress both of men an] 
women was nerrec and in better order. [ certainty 
fancied beggars were on, the increase, but this must 
have been only Cincy. The truth was, [ came froma 
land where they are comparatively unknown, and had 
almost forgotten how crowde | my poor country always 
was with poverty-stricken ereitures, who are unable 


to provide far themselves the commonest food or the! 


erarsest apparel. Dublin is a solitary-looking city.— 
The mignilicence of its noble buildings badly accords 
with the emptiness of the broad streets. There is an 
air of desolation in its high ways, a loneliness in its 
most public places ; 

“?Tis Greece, but Living Greece no more.”” 

{t was a fine moonlight evening and we had spent 
it with some friends residing in that immense square 
called Stephen's Green. We were walking homewards; 
ind whatever cheerfulness we had imbibed under the 
hospitable roof of our host was effectually dispersed hy 
the shivering and ‘ball-starved creatures who asked our 
charity with an importanity which only their civility 
prevented trom being offensive. One slight creature 
—a child clingiag to her cloak, another slung at her 
baek, arid one resting on her bosom—had followed us 
nearly to the corucr of Grafton-st. not begging with 
her tongue. but appealing to our feelings by many 
outward tokens of misery. 

“Lf your want clarity,” said I, “ why do you notask 
cr 


and the voice, though I did nut immediately remember 
to whom it belonged, thrilled through me like a strain 
of long forgotten music. 

“| have not tastea food all day,” she continued 
leaning against a projectiag shop shutter, “ nor wet 
my lips except with water; have mercy on me, for I 
am very young, and not used to begging.” 

‘“*[ believe you,” [ replied, for I had by that time 
recognised her voice; * [ believe you; your name is 
Lucy Donovan.” Poor, poor Lucy! She threw the 
hood back from her wasted features; she would have 
fallen on her kvees at my feet, if | had not prevented 
her; her soft hyir was matted across her brows; tears 
coursed each other down her cheeks; her nose was 
pinched by starvation; her lips, blue and trembling, 
could hardly give forth her thoughts—her «prayers, | 
should rather say—for she appeared for a time to have 
forgotten her misery in the joy occasioned by the sight 
of a friend. 

«To think, my lady, of my seeing you here !—and 
T conning over in my own mind yours, and the mis- 
thress’s warning about, being too early married , it 
was the ruin of us all out sure enough; the childer 
came so fast, and notiiing to give ’em. This is little 
Sandy, ma'am, the moral of his father ; only you can’t 
see him, the moonbeams are so pale. And the oneat 
my back little Thomas, after my poor father. Ain’tl 
thankful that he never lived to see me in this trouble ! 
And this Itttle hungry girl is Anty, after my grand- 
mother; sure l’m glad she’s in heaven, too. Ah, 
ma’am, honey, a young living heart must suffer a dale 
of sorrow before it blesse the grave for closing over, 
and the red worm for destroying, the things it loved 
more than life.” 

** Come to me to-morrow morning, Lucy,” I said, 
‘and we will see what can be done for you.” I press- 
ed a small donation and my address into her hand. | 

*T can’t be out in daylight” she whispered; “ I'll 
come at night—l’ve no clothes—nothing but the cloak 
tef.{” 

My English readers may believe this tale: it is no 
fiction ; it is perfectly true ; true, without an atom of 
exaggeration. The young mother had parted with 
every article of clothing she possessed in the world, | 
except the thin blue-hooded cloak, in which she en-| 
shrouded her misery and starvation; under its feeble | 
protection she begged at night. I mentioned the cir-! 
cumstance to the lady at whose house we were resid-| 
ing. She assured me it was a fact of no uncommon| 
occurrence. 

The nextnight Lucy came with her children. We) 
had provided something for her in the way of clothes. , 
* Wan't you put on these shoes, Lucy?“ Ethank | 
you, my lady,” she replied, while one of her old siftiles| 
brightened up her face ; * I'll take them since ye're so | 
good; but it’s a bad fashion to be tendering my feet} 
up with shoes, they're used to the stones now, poor] 
things. And so best—” | 

Where is Sandy, Lucy ?—! exmnot believe he lias 
deserted you.” 

God bless you for that right thought my lady.— 





[le has not ; he was forced to leave me, but shat wasnt, 


desarting me. You see, ia’am, afiher we marred 
we got ow very well for abit: aad ihe earnest true- 
hearted love we ever and always had for each other, | 
held out wonderful; and I was not over strong, and 
poor Sandy took to working alter hours, which every 
hody knew he need not hive do it be been single. 
But, any way, chat brought on the fever. The fevey, | 
my lady. and this little Sandy, caine together, before, 
indeed,” sue added, with her usual simplicity, ‘ we 
were ready tor either—to say ready : and then, between 
nursing the husband and unrsing the child, when | got 
up I bad my hands full, and we both so young, and 
no experience. ‘To be sure the poor neighbors help 

elus. They gave us a share of all they had, even to 
a handful of weal or a stone of potatoes; and the 
hardest word they ever spoke was, * God direct you, 
ye poor young craythurs: ye married too soon. — 
Your cousin, ma’am, is « fine lady, anda good lady, | 
but she put me ever and always ia mind of how mach, 
better | might have been of had [ remained single, 
which was true enough; and while my poor husband | 
lay so bad entively, thie bitter taste of my folly was, 
never off my lips. But whea it pleased God, he grew! 
better; and when | saw him once moré able to raise 
his head to the sau, and neiice the baby, | forgot a 





“We are all dying ior waat of food,” was the reply; 


dale of the bitterness, and thought it might pass away 
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altogether. But it never did. 


; If a young bird gets a 
hurt, my lady, in the nest, it never rightly recovers 


it. Itwas sowith us. Webegan poor—we bargained 
for that ; but the sickness that’s borg.of poverty came 
on the top of it, and they both woalie crushed us. 
Well, ma’am dear, the gentleman where he worked 
when he got up again, took great pleasure in foreign 
parts, and could'nt afford to pay so. many laborers 
and Sandy was discharged. It's a poor case, ma'am. 
when the money scraped up in one country is taken 
clane away to spend in another. Sandy could have 
made out life alone, but another poor little babe had 
a mind to come into the world ; so | could do nothing 
to help him. My grandmother (heaven be her bed !) 
was Called from us, and she left me what she had to 
lave. Your cousin, my lady, said it would haverbeen 
a fine thing to have had it if we were beginning life 
but, coming in the middle of our trouble, when we wart 


over and over in debt, it did us but little good, anda! 
2 


My husband was: the. 


melted away, like salt in rain, before we knew wh 
it was. I've no blame to give to any: the neigh 
war wonderful kind. My husband's father did all 
could; but what could ue do. 
eldest of eleven, who had to be reared on three acres 
of land, one of which was not good enough for goose 
grazing. I could have got plenty of knitting, and 
spinning, and sewing, and straw-bonnet making, but 
my hands war tied with the two childer; and ‘it 
pleased God to take the second in small pox. It was 
a heart trouble to us then; and [ thought the father 
would have broken his heart after it. The neighbors 
said it was well for us it was called, but somehow. it’s 
lonesome to want a baby’s smile, or laugh, or even 
its cry when you are used to it, and have little else tu 
comfort you ;" and, despite hex misery, the mother’s 
eyes filled with tears, and little Sandy saw them, and 
he lifted up his dirty face to kiss her; the never ex- 
hausted mine of Trish affection was already at work 
in the boy’s heart. ** We struggled on, and this babe 
was born. We had been put above the world, in re 
gard of debt, by my grandmother’s death; and ons 
morning Sandy szid, ‘It’s no use slaving on and starv- 
ing as we’re doing, Lucy, I had an offer yesterday 
when I was driving Aby Leary’s creels; and if you've 
the heart to hear it, Pll tell it ye.’ And I elenched my 
hands, and set my teeth, as if it were death I expected 
for { guessed that his mind was set on foreign parts. 
But I dida’t gainsay him, though I was right. He 
promised to send me word, and money to bring me 
and the childer out to bin, and [ waited at home 3 and 
three months after he went, this last craythur was 
born.” ° 

“To add to your trouble,” 

“No,” she answered, pressing it to her bosom : ‘it 
helped me to put the trouble over; it has the very exe 
and smile of my poor Sandy.” 

‘How foolish,” [ thought, “it is to attempt to 
sonnd the depth of woman’s love! What-fine feelings 
there were Leueath that cloak—crushed by’cirecwm- 
s'ances that must ever crush those who without ar y 
provision, loo early wed!“ At last,’ she continned, 
[ grew ashamed to stay longer in my own place; I 
couldu’t beg there—1 could not go there, from dcot to 
door. or stop those I] met to ask forfood or half-} ence. 
flocked up the door of the cabia, put the key in the 
thatch. lest word with a neighboring woman that they 
could send to his uncle near Dublin any letter that 
came from nit, and bezged my way here. The peor 
always helped me on my journey, and I was easier 
moving from plice to ylace--it seemed as though J 
was vetting nearer Sandy ; but I’ve had no letter ; 
those more used to this life than me, get more than I 
do==[ pray instead of bee. Bit hy bit, 1 lost every 
Sut my worst trouble is, that ny 
carly marriage bas brought these darlints into a wor d 
of trouble, trom which | have no power to deliver then; 
oud though | have loved to look at them, yer, often, 
my dear lady. when L have seen them staggering with 
hunger, | could have kneltie the cold snow, and cursed 
my folly. Wicked thoughts have come into my head 
then, and J have had no peace until I prayed to God to 
cool my poor burning brow, and clane the badness 
from wy heart. T have one hope stiil—he may die— 
but he never wiil forget us. If we can live over the 
present time, a letter may come; but the-veakness is 
apon my heart whea {think either of fresh joy or more 
i walked the length of Stephen's Green after 
yer bo crs last night, but the dryness of my parched 


screed of clothes, 


orrow. 
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throat hindered me from speaking, Since yer ladyship 


kerto me last night, I've had fresh hope, but, some 
showA’m afeard to hope for afther it trouble comes 
stronger. I've not been able to go afther a letter to 
his uncle's; I've been ashamed ; but, plase God, there's 
wo need of that now, the Lord reward ye all! though 
it's more than we deserve. Who knows—there may 
be comfort for us yet. She smiled, but there was a 
ghastliness in the smile that made me shudder; it was 
the smile of a corse, rather than of a liviag woman.— 
The poor infants devoured the food we gave them ; 
and when they were, satisfied, she ate byt not till 
then ; nothing could exceed ‘her: gratitudg ; the past 
seemed almost forgotten, after her story was told--a 
story of sim le suffering, with no strong incident to 
rivet the attention, po powerful event to work upon the 
imagiv@tion—nothing but a tale of Irish’ misery, 
brought on, not hy misconduct, but a want of that 
» carefulness, that * long headedness,* which makes the 


h lays-he foundation of Scotch and ‘English in- 


ance. My siory, if so it may be called, is not 
ed 
ge Lucy had been worn to a skeleton by anxiety and 


starvation. I saw she could hot live ; our succor came 
too late ; she was dving—dying-at the very age when, 
if she had followed our advice, she might haye married, 
in sure anticipation of happiness, and with a reasonable 
prospect of prosperity. [| went to see her; for little 
Sandy had told me, with tearful eyes, “that though 
mammy had plenty to eat. and new milk to drink, she 
was too sick to come out.“ She was lingering in that 
hectic fever which scorches up, by slow degrees, the 
moisture of existence ; the baby, too, was dying. “J 
am sure,** said she, “there is a letter from Sandy at 
his uncle's.“ 1 found ont the place; she was right. 
How she screamed, and-how her skeleton fingers quiv- 
ered, when she saw it! 1 knew if he was in life, he 
would not forget ns,** she said. 

The poor fellow was full of hope, and though his 
feelings were roughly expressed, they were there warin 
from his affectionate’ but imprudent heart; the next 
letter was to bring money—but a little, ye. some ; and 
the one after would bring them all out ta him. And 
she heard all this; and ut first, while J read “he flush 
was bright on her cheek, and then it faded; and she 
called little Sandy, and said, * You. hear-—it is from 
your own daddy, my boy ;* and then | thought a slight 
convulsion moved her features. She grasped the poor 
soiled.paper, the record of his affection ; pressed i to 
her lips; another convulsion; her fingers stiffened 
roundit—suHKE WAS DEAD! 








— —- —] 


The Prescnt Pope of Rone.—The title of the present 
pope ig Gregory XVI; his name, Mauro Cappellari. 
He was born in the year 1765, in the Venetian States 
Leo XII. was succeeded by Pins VII, whoaftera reign 
of eight months, was succeeded in 1830, by Cappellari, 
under the title of Gregory XVI. His present age is 
seventy-five, but his appearance indicates great vigor 
of constitution. 








Oralic Acid.—It may be important to mention, es- 


pecially in this suicide-living age, that two ounces of 


magnesia, mixed with about a quart of water, or the 
same quantity of common whiting, thrown into the 
stomach, by any means, (stomach. pump being the 
readiest and most pre erable on such occasions,) will 
effectually neutralize and render inert this most active 
poisem, 

Firty Years Aeo!—The following isa copy of a 
receipt for a Clergyman’s Salary for half a year--han- 
ded to us by a gentleman from Newtowa.—L. J 
Star. 


Ontfangen, april 29th 1791. Van de Kerkerved van 
de Gemeyat ven Nieuwtnyn\de Somma Van Vyftien 
Ponden Twalve Schellings &&«T'es Pence in valle voor. 
een balf years. ‘Tractament voor die -Gemenyte.---- 


By 7. 
£15 12 6. RYNEIR VAN NES; P. D. M. . 








A lawyer being sick, made his last will,and gave all 
his estate to fools and madmen: being asked the rea- 
#00 for so doing; ‘From such,’ said he | had it. aud 
te.such I give it again. 


TI 7 nee wee 


ish peasant a beggar, and the simple ppssession of 
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ALBANY. SATURDAY, Dec. 5, 


Teams or THI* PAPER.—‘T'o subscribers residing | 
out of the city. $2 if in advance—$2,50 if within six 
months, and $3, if aot paid until the expiration of the, 
year. Back Nomperrs at all times furnished. 


TO OUR AGENTS.—Those gent!emen who 
have kindly acted as Agents for us. will greatly ublige 
us, by reminding our subserbers in their respective 
neighborhoods, that we are embarrased for the means 
of meeting the current weekly expenses af the Regis- 
ter, by anon compliance with ourterms, To those) 
subscribers not residing in the vicinity of an-Agest, we | 
cannot urge too strongly the necessity of punctuality: 
on their part. We have none of the advantages which 
usually belong to other newspapers—AN ADVERTISING 
PATRONAGE, and hence, an additional necessity for! 
promptness on the part of our friends. We will still 
receive the $2 in payment for the year, although the 
time has passed, if it is done immediately. (TF Mo-, 
ney can be sent through a post master, free of. post- 
age. 


a 





LITERARY. 

Brocrapnican Annusa.—Edited by R. W. Gris- 
wold—This book which is promised ta the public in 
the course of a few days, we conceive will be right 
welcome. It is to contain memorials. of Van Rens- 
selaer, Dunlop, Buel, Flint. Van Sehuick, Thatcher, 
and in short all the eminent dead of the last two years. 
Besides the numerous contributions of its editor there 





will be others from the pens of Dean. Bryant, Tuck- 
erman,, Bloodgood, Greely, Inman, &c. &c. The 
universal interest that- this book is calculated to coa- 
vey, warrants us in anticipating for it an extensive; 
sale, 

Exseyore.—A poem. of considerable interest—well 
designedfand what is bester—is truly American in sub-: 
ject. It isthe production of P. H. Myers. 


Leeturrs.—This bids fair to be a very intellectual 
winter for Albany. Besides the usual course of lec- | 
jtures ap the Hall of the Young Mens’ Association. D:. 
Armsby, at the Medical College, will deliver a popular 
course on Anatomy. Dre Potter delivers the intro- 


ductory. before the young Men,on Tuesday evening 
next. : 


The Prize of $50, offered for an appropriate Address 
to be delivered at the opening of thenew Aimphi-the- 


McDanatp Crakk ie.—Mere familialy known as 
the * Crazy Poet,** threatens annoying the world by 
the publication of a volume o-hs hyn es. Bu: how-| 
ever eccentric this moon-struck pemus may generally 
jappear, we have sometimes thought there was **method 
in bismadness.* For instance, when Lang of edito- 
rial memory, accused Col. Stone of being witless as 
Clarke, the pogt thus pertipently replied : 


Pd tei J.hony Lang, by the, way of a laugh, 
hen he brings me in his petu ent brawl, 
Tha: some people think it is better by hali— 
Teo have brains that are ziy-zag tian no brains atall. 


. 





Gen, Macoms,—has been-seriovsly il’. By the lia’ 


advices, he was recovering, aud would soon be enabled 
to attend his official duties. | 


coed 


* ' 
Bounpary Link.—It appearg, that the Boundary 
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atre, has been awarded to A. B. Street, Esq. py and safe citizen? 


ANION 








' Cowntoins This summary. if not, dignified Pros - 
cess of settling » dispute. has hezome of late years 80 
fashionable, that we think the legislature will be doing 
the public great injustice by longer withholding their 
countenance from it. A recent application of that ef- 
ficien medicine, at an affray in N. York, between a 
lawyer and the son of an Alderman, would ef course 
have terminated i+ a radical cure of both parties, had 
it not been forthe neutralizing interposition of the law. 


Coxoress—meets on Monday next, and will set 86 
days, and then we shiall have—a new admistration. If 
* Old Tip. will give us “better times,” and forgive us 
for voting against him, we shall be satisfied, and we 
promise not to bother him for those “certain movea- 
bles, which whilom took the fancy of a Mr.Bucking- 
ham, whose respectacle descendants, we believe are 
pretty unneronsty seatered “ oer our realm.* We 
areanformed, tier there will be a family gathering at 
Washington, ir 1g the month of March, snould th 
weather prove propitious. 


Tririixe wir Justicr.—A few days ago numer- 
ous petitious.were circulating in this and several adja- 
cent plices, (ur the purpose of procuring the pardon of 
Leppiye, then coutined in our jail, but who was yes- 
terday executed ios the malignant murder of his wife. 
There is aanawhish feeling pervading the public mind 
in-relation to the pucishment of capital crime. Sym- 
pathy, wrongly bestowed, too oftea thwarts the ends 


Of justice. A day or two since, we saw one of the pe- 


titiops presented to aman of high moralinstincts. He 
at first resolutely refused, showing in modest terms, 
the punisiin om the prisoner was about to receive was 
not only in str ct accordance with the laws, but was 
also not more than adequate to his guilt. However 
the petitioner finding every other argument fruitless, 
at last requested our friend's signature, as a personal 


\ favor , and we are sorry 40 say, it was given. Thus 


law, humanity and justice, are all to be set aside for 
the personal gratification of a friead. 

One point that the petition urged, was the crimin- 

a's being the father of a large family. This cireum- 
stance un ‘outer 1? calls for ougeammisseration. Ney- 
theless, we would enquire what comfort the life of a 
man could offer to children, whose mother he had de- 
liberarely murdered? Again what benefit could the 
p blic expect from the longer eqptinuarce of the life 
of sneha man?’ Was he likely to makea useful hap- 
If such crime is to be tolerated, 
we shall next expect to hear of the passage of laws, be- 
stowing upon alk those having families, t!.e privilege 
of committing marler. 
(GF Just as onr paper was going to press, we have 
ined, that Ledling has been respited for 14 days. 
We huow rethine of ihe reasons for so de'ng, which 
may be very proper; and we hope that such explana- 
tion will*be-given as will be satisfactory to the publie 
mind, which is becoming restless in these matters. 


le: 


To ovr Brerarun.—The 27th of December is 
fast approaching, when the Lodges of this State, and 
we believe.jn some others, will elect their officers for 
the ensuing year, and mauy of themobserve the f stival 
of our patron saint.“ iil the brethren bear in mind 
that we shall be happy aot only to publish such elee- 








Line between this country and the Republic of Texas, tions, when completed, but also. to give publicity te 
embraces a considerable tract of country heretofore any Observance of the occasion, ‘This kind of fratern- 


supposed to belong to us, which will be given to Tex-,#! intercourse, has a good effect, and we hope eer 
as. This is the opin.on of the Commissioners. 





jbrethren will assist us in carrying it out. 
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Important Discovery.—It is sii} that buckwhea' 
-eakes can be®turaed without * greasing the griddle. ’ 
“So says several of qur exchange papers, and all the 
‘news papers tell the truth, siace the election, We 

live in a wonderful sge! ‘The next generation, will 
no doubt discover a method of frving dough-nuts 
and roly-cooks without the aid of hot lad. By the 
by, while we are in the domestic way, we will just say, 
that some of our Saussage makers. here have brought 
their art to that perfection, that twe pounds ef them 
would searcely make a grease spot perceptible, on the 
floor of the most tidy housewife. ‘This is a commen !- 
able improvement on the antiquated notiens of onr fa- 
thers, and is particularly adapted to such breakfast 
rooms, as have no carpets. 


One of the Caumamche [ndians in Texas, recent- 
hy died in Texas, at the advanced age of 118 years. 


The population of St. Louis, according to the last 
census, is 24.585. 


[Froin the Canajorharie Radiimextra.] 
THE EDITOR’S-APPEAL. 

It has been the misfortune of the Proprietor of this! 
paper to susia.n a loss proportionably greater than avs 
of the sufferers. [tis now four yeas since we n der 
took the doubtful experiment of exhibiting to th: 


ASONIC |} 


Nasal Polypus.—The Western Journal of Medicine 
ind Sargery states that Dr. Brice of Newark, Ohio, for 
nore than thirty yearsa respectable practitioner of 
that place, has permanently cured three cases of poly- 
pus of the nostril by the root of the senguinaria cana- 
dennsis, or blood root. A decoction is made and ap- 
plied to the part. 








A new subscriptio:. of $100,000 places the construc- 
tion of the Housatanie rail road heyond a doubt. Tt 
is expected the whole ronte will be completed in one 
vear after this time, when the Berkshire road will un- 
doubtedly be finished. 


M'Loun a4rrFstep AGAIn.—An iatelligent individ- 
nal from Black Rock, says M'Loul, sumposed to he 
one of the murderers of the inoffensive end defenceless 
sleeners on hoard the steamboat Caroline, asain ven- 
tnred on this side of the Niagara. a few davssinee, and 
has heen arrested, examined, new testimony o' tained, 
and he is now imprisoned in’ Locknort jail. He de- 
ni.e heine the person implicated, but declares that if 
he was, he shou'd olorv init. The captain of the 
pre et whieh arrived on Saturday, confirms that part 
of the statement which relates to M'Loud’s -confine- 
ment in jail.— Rochester Democrat. 





Married. 


Tn this city. onthe Ist inst. bvthe Rev. Dr. Sprague, 





world a mute editor. A man deprived of two imper- 
tant chanels of intellectual interchange. “Ao man with | 
a wife in like circumstances, ‘whom former. itges hv 
elevated but a little above the’ brutes. A min why 
» could look around and -ee thousan’s na likevconcis- 
tion, without any allempt to arouse them from ther 
lethargic degradation. ‘This was andertaken’by th 
proprietor of this paper. He had, by the kindness o 


many friends, obtained printing materials safficient to 


establish a sinall paper, and oy indasiry, with econo 
my, was enabled to enlarge it toa sine equal to most 
country papers. We had also provided Job Type 
blanks, &c. (articles indispensable in a country office. 
wad was on our journey to: New York for -our winter 
supply of paper. when the astounding newswas com 
municated in the city that the Raditoffice was in ash 
es with its contents, whie the family cnly escup « 
with the few clothes they were enabled to sacteh fron 
the flaines, at a few moment's warning. 

Thus, in amoneu, while the proprietor of the 
Radii supposed all was security for the present and 
hope for the future, we were left without a place t 
rest our heads, or prospects of gaining a sustenance 
during the approaching inelemem season, 

Notwithstanding, we do uot despair, we aré sur 
rounded by kind friends, in whom we place thegreat 
est trust. ; 

We are protected: by a kind Providence whose dis 
pensations are always just, and it is our daty to bea 
with cheerfulness, and return thanks that these afflic- 
tous are vomore. Our ive: are safe. and with a 
continuance of health we hope vit tobe enabled to 
obtain a share of worldly comforts. 

LEVIS. BACKUS. 
Canajoharie. Nov. 27th, 1840. 


Too soon by three years.—-Vhe Cinenatti Gazette 
of Saturday notices the nomination of Winfield Scott 
in a New Jersey paper. and of Hemy Clay in a Mis 
sis3ippi paper, au addition to others, and remarks i=- 
» Gontlemen, friends, brethren, do let-as have a bith 
rst. We move a straight jack t for anv man whe 
siall commence urging the elaims of any onesto th: 
succession, for at least two years.” We secund tha: 
motion.--Ol.io State Journal. 


Saockine Accipent.—Th: Berks and Schuylsil 
Journal savs:—Uu ‘Shursday of last weeks as Mr. E 
Miller, of Cumru, was passing a threshing machine 
in full operation, he carelessly threw in a tuit of straw 
—the teetH caught the tips of his glove, -and:drew in 
his arm to within two inches of his elhaw, vbsolutels 
grinding it to powder. ‘The ormwas amputated In 

Drs. Witman and. Hibsman, above the elbow, and she 
, patieat is doing well. 


fy Robert W. Barnum, merchant, of New York. to 
‘tice Caroline M. daughter of Lewis Benedict, Esq. 
of this city. ; 

At Coevmans, by Frierid’s ceremony, ‘Tideman 
Vail, ta Tnew FH. Snencer. formerly of this city. 

On Saturday last. by the Rev. Dr. Campbell, John 
%. Gavit, to Miss Margaret S. Robinson, all of this 
itv. 

In thie city. on the 21 inst. by the Rev. Mr. Lev- 
ve, Mr. Lewis Phitlins, of Port Jackson, to Miss 
Wliga Morrell, of Albany. 

Tn Trinity chaveh, Watertown, onthe 234 ult. by 
the Rev. Mr Fish, Governenr M. Baeklin, esq. of 
Carthave, to Mise Arsbella Abbey, of Warertown, 


a ST 
DIED 


In this city, Mrs. Ellenor Lloyd, m the 74th year of 
her aoe, 

On the 27th, Mrs. Mary, wife of David Hosford, 
wed 54. 

On Sunday last, Wm. S. Bovd. aged 32 years. 

On the 97th, Mary Jane, infant daughter of George 
E. Poweroy. 

At Hurly, Ulster co, Lonisa, daughter of H. H. 
Buekhee, of this city, aged @ years. 

In’ New Yorh. Miss Sarah Bogardus. 44. 
na, widow of Peter Sawyer, 58. 


om 
Yaw 


Christia 
Mareaet Donn lly 
Josenh Strong, for many years a member of the 
N.Y. ber. 75. Josenh D. L. M. Crolius, 29, Ben 
jamin Montgomery 41. William Cunningham, 36 
Miss Emetin Able, 20. Charles Stewart, 34. 

At Stockhideve, Mass, Janes Davidson, 86. 1 
Wethersveld. Tl. Martha, wife of the Rev. Josepl 
Goodrich, late missionary to: Sandwith Istarids. 

At Schoharie. Enniee, wife Wm fl. Gallen, editor 
of Schoharie Reonblican, ated 27. (Int Brooklyn 
Yon. Peter Radcliff. 67. Tn Scheneetady, John Wil 
ie. 47. At Glenville, Anna Maria Devoe, 29. A‘ 
Burlington, Abieail Barker, aq eminent minister o! 
the Society of Friends. At Newark. Sitas Barber, 37 


va 





A CARD. 


Ladies Fuir.—The Lidies of the 3d Reformed 
Protestant Dutch’ Churel in Ferry-st. give notice that 
they propos: hol-ling a fair for the benefit of the Church 
on Wednesdey and) Tharsday the 9th and 10th of De- 
cember ensuing. when sucha variety of useful articles 
will he presented’ to their friends aud the, public, as 
t ey tenst will meet with theirapprabation and support, 
Donations for this ohject.willbe thankfully reebived at 





tKEGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION. 


* 


CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


EACH MONTH. 











NAME. PLACE. TIME. 
Temple Eneampment, , Albany ad ey 
Temple R A, Chapter, | Albany 2d & 4th Tuesda: 
Mount Vernon Lodge | Albany let & 3d Thursday, 
Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apol'o Lodge Troy Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter, Troy 2d & 4th Tuesdsy. 
Apollo k-ncampment, Troy 3d Monga j. 
Evening Star Lodge, West Troy ist Wednesday. 
Phocnix Lodge, Lansingburg Ist & 3d Thursday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Ge. | Ist Wednesday, 
Genesee Encampment, | Lockport Nia. | 2nd Thursday 
Ohio Lodge. No 101, | Wheeling Va.! ist Monday. 
Wheeling ( hapter, 19, » 2d Thursday. 
Wheeli,.g # ncampmeut “ 2d Monday ev o month. 
Washiugton Council, + Ist Saturday. 
U:iea Lodge, 47, Utica, last Thursday. 
Oneida, Chanter, 57. bid Ist Thursday. 
Utica Eucampment,3 « ad —e . 
Mount Moriah, Louisville, Ky. Ist & Ad N onday: % 
Louisville Encampment do 4th Saturday. 
Council 8 & R Masters do Quarterly. 
King Solomons chapter do 2d Monday 
Tyrian Council do 4th Tuesda 
Abrams Lodge do 2' & 4th Thursday 
Clark Lodge do ist and 3d Thursday 
Lodge of Autiqnity do 1st Saturday 
Memphis Chapter, Memphis, Tenn | 31 Monday. 
Memphis Ludge, 0 2d Tuesday. 


AUTHORISED AGENTS 


The following Brethren have kindly offered 'o act as Agents for 
the American Masonic Register. ‘They are duly authorised to 
receive subscriptions and. monies on its account. 


William Boardman, 33 Jones street, New York.City. 
Tall nage Fairchild, Cxsackie, 
Joel D. S.aith, Castleton. 
James ‘Tett, Coeymans, 
S.C. Leggett, ‘Troy, ; 
S. D. Smithy Lans.ngburgh, 
Joseph Blackburn, Poug! keepsie. 
John S&S. Weed, West Greenfield. 
Iisbenezcr Mix, Batavia. 
Blauchard Powers; Cowl|sville, 
James Cavanugh, Wateriown. 
Myron L. Burwell, Lockport. 
> R. Vary, Borodina, 
R bert Ki g. Rochester, 
Meaneis Mio, Kingstong U. GC, 
Lewis S Dele jain. Wheeline, Va. 
Th mas J Weliy ’ Lotnaville, K: ntucky. 
A. C.S:erh, “ount Clemen , Michigan 
J. WV Maton, Memphis, Tenn ssee, 
James A Aliller, Moule, Alubuma. 
G.L. Cope. jr. Savannah, 
A,. Davis, Portsmouth, Ohio 
D. M. Sh: tlie d, Talahassee, 
A.S. Pate , Columbus, 
1aOu Nv hols, Wellsburgh, Va. 
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(OK NING & CCOK Book-B,.ders, 67 State, corner of Jama 
sire ts, (formerly Middle Lune,) Allany. BLAN« Booxs 
every description made to order. . Paper of any size ruled to any 
pattern, 
Varticular er pail to the binding of music books, law 
wr cdica's, old books, newspapers, &e. &e. TT y 
Ri ly solicit a share of pubic me Sar hey would respect 
By the recent improvements in se above establishment, the 
pr prietors are ready to do allkundssf BOOK BIND IN G 
uthe mos ne stand subsianual manner, P.crsons having to bind 
w their Lhraries, will do well to eallatthe above establishment 
(+ neralsatis‘action warrantéd, Prices to conform to the 
A'biny, 1840, 


4 


names 





he i K Edinburgh Quarterly Review for April; 1840—Contenm 
—Sir Waler Ral igh; Leer Sta king; Britssh and American 
Novies; Mrs, Boddington’s Poems ; Wa!lpole and Contemporaries; 


Boebogbeoke: Wadham; Puiteney ; Work. of the author of Natu- 
“al Misory of Evchusiasm ; Court awd Camp of Runjeet Sing ; 
Pres ont sta'e aad conduct of pares ; List otf new publications in 


treat Br tain from fanuary to April 1840, Terms, $3 perannuw. 
Subscriptions received by 


W.C. LITTLE, Cor. Market & State, 


Tok AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 
Is Published every Saturday, by L,G. HOFFMAN, 


Corner of Market-and-Division Sts, Albany, 
Te one — To cily subscribers, Two Dullars andi fe 


Cen a yvit, Vo subscrvers who receive their sapa 
wy teas fwd Dollars. i pat within 30 days after sa 
eroba g) Two Dollaréonud Fy-y Cents, if uoypaid wit 
RL Three’ 1 chads, i wor paid until theex- 
praise” be year, No subscription received for less 
: t wne yeur. tuck numbers. at.all times fee. 





bots 
tuist 








Mrs. H. H. Hiekcox’s, 119, Green-at, 


oo Oy pe master may erelose money 3h 8 letter to the 
m rit. ofa a a yt pay the*subscription fora 
th. p ny and Fisa the lets?) if wri byte 
wd j , rittes 
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‘ AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION 


POETRY. 


AUTUMN. 


In the dim, thick forest, 
There breathes a mournful souad; 
It is the sigh of rustling leaves, 
Fast showering to the ground! 
The maple yields his crimson robe, 
The oak his yellaw crown, 
And the tall beech leans droopingly, 
To drop his wreath of brown; 
And all the rich-draped thickets cast 
Their colored glories to the blast. 


The orchards to old Autumn's court 
Their mellow tributes send ; 

The round, green melon, and the grapes 
That o’er the river bend; 

The sweet pear with transparent cheek, 
The peach of scarlet hue, 

The glowing pipins, streaked with gold, 
And plums of heavenly blue : 

Rich baskets of the oily nut 

Shaken from the branching tree ; 

Sweet honey in its waxen comb, 
The treasure of the bee; 

Bowls from the gushing cider-press, 
And from the new-milked kiae, 

From the ripe barley’s yellow seed, 
And from the clustering vine : 

Corn of the harvest, red and sweet, 
Siseaves of the rich, juicy wheat, 

Are all in lavish bounty poured 

O’er Autumn's ever-generous board. 


How gay the kindling blush of Morn ! 
How soft the bloom of Eve is spread! 
How bright the cheerful blaze of Noon 
O'er all the purple hills is shed! 

At morn, across the grass-shorn plain 
The pealy hour-frost glitters bright, 

And o'er the winding river's course 
The curling vapor hovers white: 

And when the silvery harvest moon 

Rolls on its boundless path serene, 

And when the spirit-stars smile forth, 
To sanctify the lovely scene, 

A joyful pleasure thrills the air, 

And woods and waves the rapture share, 

And many a honied vow is made 

To Beauty in the moon-lit glade. 


Sweet Autumn! ‘Sabbathof the Year!’ 

I love the golden day, 

The blooming hectic of thy cheek, 

How lovely in decay! 

And when the chill November breeze 

In hollow sobs complains, 

And thou dost droop among the hills, 

And mourn along the plains ; 

Till ia the forest's lonesome lanes 
Thou sinkest on the heaped-up leaves, 
Like a tired pilgrim, ald and wan, 

Who'ver his weary journey grieves : 
Then melancholy thouvhts will come, 
To see thee dropping to the tomb! 


As fades the closing year, 
The birds their tuneful anthems end. 
And fast toward a sunnier clime 

Their wianowing pinions tend. 
The sweet-voiced robin comes no more, 
With plaintive whistle, to the doog, 
But joins the timid flock, and flies 
To greener fields and gentler skies: 
And the blue-jay, with wild lament, 
Forsakes his withering leafy tent, 

And the shy sea-birds by the shore 
Their swift unerriog flight pursue. 
The cape-brace and the screaming loon, 
The dusky coot, and wild curlew ; 
The sea-brantand the black shell-drake, 

And wood-duck from the lonely lake, 
The gall, the gannet, and the goos., 
Their pinions to the south-winds loose, 
Nor pause, save when. alarmed, they shun 
The fowler’s float, and smoking gun. 








BY WASHINGTON B. TYLER. 


A kiss,! oh, ’tis a magic spell 
That wildly thrills the breast, 
And bids it with emotion swell, 
When lip to lip is pressed. 
Tis friendship’s pledge—affection’s seal, 
And though a transient bliss, 
Yet still the coldest heart must feel 
The rapture of a Kiss. 


A kiss! ’tis love’s own tender breath— 
Fond language of the heart.— 

The last communion held in death, 
When friends forever part. 

When gloomy cares disturb the breast, 
No charm can soothe like this: 

The mind is sweetly lulled to rest 
Beneath a magic KIss. 


A kiss! Yes, ’tis dear delight, 
Whose memory often cheers, 
And shines through clouds serenely bright 
Re-calling by-gone years. 
Who hath not felt the bosom beat 
With an estatic bliss, 
As loving souls together meet 
In transport’s glowing K1ss ? 
THE DUEL. 
A SERIOUS BALLAD. 


In Brentford town, of old renown, 
There lived a Mister Bray, 

Who fell in the love with Lucy Bell, 
And so did Mr. Clay. 


To see her ride from Hammersmith, 
By all it was allowed, 

Such fair outsets are seldom seen, 
Such angels ona cloud. 


Said Mr. Bray to Mr. Clay, 
You choose to rival me: 

And court Miss Bell, but there your court 
No thoroughfare shall be. 


Unless you now give up your suit, 
You may repent your love ; 

I, who have shot a pigeon-match, 
Can shoot a turtle dove. 


So pray, before you woo her more, 
Consider what you do ; 
If you pop aught to Lucy Bell, 
"ll pop it into you. 


Said Mr. Clay to Mr. Bray, 
Your threats | quite explode ; 

One who has been a volunteer, 
Knows how to prime and load. 


And so I say to you, unless 
Your passion quiet keeps, 

I, who have shot and hit bulls’ eye, 
May chance to hit a sheep's. 


Now gold is oft for silver changed, 
And that for copper red ; 

But these two went away to give 
Each other change for lead. 


But first they a frierd a piece, 
This pleasant thought to give— 

When they were dead t_ ey thus should have 
Two seconds stil! to live. 


To measure out the ground net long 
The seconds then forbore, 

And having takeu one rash step, 
Then took a dozen moore 


They next prepared each pistol-pan 


Against the deadly sirife, 
By putting in the prime of death 
Againsi the prime of life. 


Now ali was ready for the toes, é 
But, when they took their stands, ft “ad 





Fear nade them tremble so, they found 
They both were shaking hands, 


Said Mr. C. to Mr. B. 
Here one of us may fall, 

And, like St. Panl‘s Cathedral now, 
Be doomed to have a ball. 


I do confess I did attach 
Misconduct to your rame ; 

If I withdraw the charge, will then 
Your ramrod do the same ? 


Said Mr. B. I doagree, 
But thiuk of honor‘s courts ; 
If we go off without a shot, 
There will be strange reports. 


But look, the morning now is bright, 
Though cloudy it begun; 

Why can‘ we aim above, as if 
We had called out the sun? 


So up into the harmless air, 
Their bullets they did send, 

And may all other duels have 
That upshot in the end. 


From the New York Mirror. 


THE HUNTER. 


Give me the bending heavens above 
. The prairies broad below, 
A merry glance from her I love, 
My rifle and my bow. 
I crave no silver for my pouch, 
No wine-cup mantling high, 
Nor broidered vest, nor downy couch, 
On which the care-worn sigh : 
With conscience clear, and steadfast mind, 
My cares I whistle to the wind. 


If 1 am hungry, I can wing 
The wild-bird as he flies ; 
Or thirsty, yonder crystal spring 
My sparkling draught supplies. 
The deer must yield his dappled coat 
My vig’rous limbs to don: 
The eagle his bright plume to float 
My tearless brow upon. 
J am content—canst thou say more, 
With pride, and pomp, and treasured store ? 


JUST SEVENTEEN. 


Just seventeen ! the sunlight throws 
Its beauty on thee now ; 

And pleasure dance amid the beams 
That burn upon thy brow, 

Bright friendships cluster in thy way 
Likk grapes upon the vine; 

O that they ever might remain, 
And o'er thy pathway shine. 


Just seventeen ! The bowers are green 
That woo thee to their shades ; 
And in the distance. flowers of joy, 
Bedeck the blooming glades , 
Hope's brilliant meteor shines afar, 
And bids thee haste to shase 
The glory of miaturer years, 
That thy fair forin may wear. 


Just seventeen! Tlie tempter's wiles 
Thy glowing path bestrew, 


And fashidns {1-) Jeinsive star, 
Thy hap nav “Woo. 
Andin the > ! pride, 
Lured !- us hight, 
Thon'li ¢ ly'3 race, 
That |: tht 
Just se: am waits, 
To hrone, 
Whe: diane 
un. —aney a 
The: 'y feet, 
Se te, 
Whe t sarely win, 
At 
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